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Words are like leaves; and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 
False eloquence, like the prismatic glass, 
Its gaudy colours spreads on every place ; 
The face of nature we ao more survey, 
All glares alike, without distinction gay : 
But true expression, like the unchanging sun, 
Clears, and improves whate’er it shines upon, 
It gilds all objects but it alters none. 
Pope. 


In the last number, we began, with a design to illustrate our 
principal subject—a supposed destitution of Taste in Ameri- 
can writers—by the consideration of style, as divided into two 
great and generic branches ; that which is logical, and that 
which is rhetorical. The former of these we examined at suffi- 
cient length for our purpose, and shall now proceed to make 
some observations concering the latter. 

A rhetorical style is that, which as has been already remarked, 
is employed in compositions, and it ought to be added, in any 
parts of compositions, intended to make vivid impressions on 
the imagination or the passions. The imagination of a reader 
is roused only by the display of a vivid imagination in the 
writer ; and his feelings are warmed only by the appearance 
of strong emotions in the work which he reads or hears. The 
more vivid these-exhibitions are, the more powerful will be the 
effect which the writer aims to produce. The obvious and 
appropriate excellencies of this kind of style therefore, are 
elegance and strength. Elegance in delineating the fine con- 
ceptions of the fancy ; strength, when these conceptions are 
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vigorous or sublime, and especially when ardent emotions are 
to be communicated. The object here is not to convince the 
reader that something is true, or right, but to impress upon 
his mind that, of the truth of which, he is supposed to have 
been already convinced : of course, the writer’s whole aim 
is to make the impression as vivid as possible. 

These remarks will shew, that the two kinds of style which 
have been mentioned, are radically and generically distinct ; 
that the distinction is founded, in the nature of things, in the 
entire difference between the objects aimed at; and that 
therefore it should controul the style of every writer, who in- 
tends to conform his compositions to the dictates of propriety 
and good sense. A rhetorical style, where conviction is aim- 
ed at, will ever appear inflated, and out of place: a logical 
style, where’ the imagination and feelings are addressed, will 
ever be dull, andin a great measure prevent the interest which 
it is intended to excite. 

Many compositions indeed, perhaps most, are so diversified 
in their nature, as in different parts to propose the accom- 
plishment of both these objects. These demand of course a 
variation of style which shall accord with this design. Con- 
cerning this subject, however, no writer can be at a loss, 
who has possessed himself of the elementary principles here 
suggested. 

In compositions in which the logical style is demanded, the 
defectiveness of taste charged upon our countrymen by Euro- 
peans, is exhibited, so far as there is a foundation for the 
charge, chiefly in introducing into them the rhetorical style. 
Mere doctrinal propositions—mere courses of argument, (both, 
in their nature cool and calm, and admitting no more elevation 
than what is involved in the word earnestness) ; a considerable 
number of our countrymen have attempted to deck with the 
ornaments of imagination ; and instead of communicating in 
sober phraseology the dictates of good sense, they have em- 
ployed themselves in presenting to their readers the pictures 
drawn by fancy. ‘The brilliancy of imagery, and the splen- 
dour of figurative language, have been summoned, to dress 
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out a plain truth, ina garb only gaudy and awkward. All 
languages, are indeed necessarily figurative to such a degree 
that scarcely a sentence, and never a paragraph, can be con- 
veniently written, without the introduction of more or less 
phraseology of this nature. But to a vast extent, the figures 
are so trite and so temperate, that the reader is unconcious of 
any other phraseology, except that which is to be literally un- 
derstood. Some degree of multiplicity or boldness in figura- 
tive terms actually used, is necessary, to make us attentive 
to the fact that such terms are employed. The degree, there- 
fore, in which this phraseology ought at any time to be adopted, 
is the object, about which acorrect taste is here especially 
occupied ; and concerning which, its decisions will always be 
satisfactory. An incorrect taste will of course decide unhap- 
pily ; and its results will leave on the mind of the reader, an 
impression that there is something wrong in the manner of 
composition, although he may be so little versed in subjects of 
this nature, as to be unable to.tell what it is. No reader of 
common sense, who expects to be furnished with important 
truths, and to see them distinguished from their kindred errors, 
and defended by solid arguments, will be satisfied, to have a 
writer occupy his time in playing upon his imagination, or 
even in addressing the feelivgs of his heart: both are here out 
of place ; and their intrusion will always be improper, and 
of course disrelished, wherever good sense is permitted to 
dictate. 

In rhetorical style, our trespasses are more numerous, and 
excessive. Here the field is supposed to be fairly open to 
our occupancy ; and we consider ourselves as being at full 
liberty to wander wherever we please. Hfence, in the more 
sober and chastencd parts of our writings, we aimat being elo- 
quent ; and where we might with propricty become eloquent, 
we are apt to slide into poetry. 

I cannot help considering it as ascrious misfortune, that the 
eloquence of Ireland, should have become an object of exten- 
sive admiration. Several of the Irish orators are certainly 
men of fine talents ; and have exhibited oa various occasiOns, 
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great strength of imagination. But the imagination is excess- 
ive, extravagant, and indulged in excursions which are ex- 
centric, and indefensible. A considerable part of the most 
admired passages of Curran, are little else than effusions of 
poetry, translated into prose. But poetry cannot become 
prose, nor prose poetry, without a gross trespass upon the 
dictates of good sense and of a correct taste. Happily for us, 
the great efforts of Greece and Rome, have been preserved ; 
and, from the unqualified approbation which they have receiv- 
ed in every enlightened country, have been exalted to the 
high character of unquestioned standards of fine writing. The 
firm argumentation of Demosthenes, and his fervid appeals to 
the feelings of his countrymen (addressed to minds already 
convinced by that argumentation—uttered as if from mere 
nature, and growing apparently, out of nothing but a strong 
desire to accomplish the design which he proposed) ; will al- 
ways commend themselves to the taste of nature, and to the 
common sense of mankind. This they have actually done for 
two thousand years, in every civilized country ; and this, with 
the highest probability, they will continue to do, through 
every period which is tocome. The brilliant efforts which 
we have censured above, the decoration of a subject with a 
perpetual succession of patches and nosegays, although at- 
tempted in many ages, and countries, and for little seasons 
admired and fashionable, has had almost only an ephemeral 
existence ; and cannot therefore be rationally expected, ever 
to engage the permanent approbation of mankind. 

A considerable number of our countrymen, and among them 
some of high reputation, appear if we way judge from the 
strain of their compositions, to commence their efforts, with the 
design of uttering as many brilliant things as they can, and 
those as brilliant as possible. Hence, every splendid image 
is summoned, every figure pressed into the service. Hence 
their minds are perpetually on the stretch to make, what in 
colloquial language are styled, smart speeches. This is what 
Shakspeare very justly, as well as forcibly, calls, “ overstep- 
ping the modesty of nature.” 
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Subjects of a temperate kind ought certainly to be handled 
in atemperate manner. In this manner, men of al#ages and 
countries have actually handled them, when left to. the dictates 
of mere nature. If the same style is adopted, when we mere- 
ly utter truth, or employ ourselves in reasoning, as when we 
undertake to paint in strong colours the images of fancy, or 
make ardent appeals to the passions, we anticipate all means 
of impression and enhancement; and introduce into our wri- 
tings the most disagreeable of all monotonies, a series of 
strained unnatural efforts to be forcible and impressive, where 
our only business is, to communicate sober instruction. 

Even in our attempts on subjects naturally admitting bril- 
liancy, we may be too brilliant. A continual strain of declam- 
ation, a constant reiteration of figurative language and vivid 
imagery, even when every thing which is said, considered in 
itself, is unobjectionable, soon becomes tedious and disgust- 
ing. The most beautiful dress, is that which is moderately or- 
namented. ‘The mind is never long pleased with a continual 
glare. He who can say nothing temperately will in the end 
be believed to say nothing well. 


—=) Oe 


GENTLEMEN, 

After the manner of some of your correspondents, permit 
me, without preamble, to introduce to your notice an ac- 
quaintance of mine, whose presence is always disagreeable 
to me, and sometimes absolutely insufferable. He is what may 
be termed a sentimental, pedantick gentleman. The formality 
of his address—his precision of language—the mock dignity 
of his utterance, extinguishes every spark of vivacity, and, 
what is very unfortunate, this very lifelessness of mine, puts 
me off, with him for a lady of uncommon solidity. © 

I will give youa specimen of his conversation: ‘* We have 
delightful weather,” “‘ yes sir,” “ If the pigmies of Siberia, 
were transplanted, rather I should say transmigrated (for plant 
is a term appropriated to the vegetable creation,) to this cli- 
mate, might it not produce a change in their stature? Fis 
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thought by some that the frigidity of their climate, is the cause 
of their Biitiencss of body.’ “I think it might sir,” “ f 
cannot agre@gin ascribing this effect to that cause: witness the 
Patagonians—their climate is as cold and yet they are Giants” 
—No answer—“ How did you like the music Jast evening ?” 
“1 did not attend sir,” “1 think you have lost nothing: the 
temperament of those pieces is most miserable, or rather, the 
temperament is not preserved. The syllabification is still 
worse,” &c. for three hours atastretch. It is nothing for him 
to step from Siberia to Patagonia. One moment you will find 
him among the Chinese philosophers and the next, striding two 
continents and one oceanat once, he will light on California. 
Now and then he will stretch his neck up to Jupiter or Saturn, 
and return laden with facts, as, what degree of Reaumer is boil- 
ing heat there ; how big the men are, and what enormous dish- 
kettles their women use. Compliments—of which I confess 
I like enough for seasoning, and which 1 will cheer- 
fully pay for in the same coin—he disdains, as - indicating a 
frivolous mind, and perhaps he finds it difficult to intermingle 
them with such lofty stuff. 

His conversation is as irregular (I suppose because he 
thinks it eccentrick,) as the motions of the knight of the Chess 
board. At a moment when I least expect it, he will bounce 
at my favourite bishop, thinking to supplant him ; the next he 
will commence a treasonable attack upon my king. | Inshort 
he has not wit enough to be either a man of sense or a fool. 
He isa kind of pendulum, vibrating between the two. 

Now I say give me, a manoftrue sense, who is so because 
it isan effort for him to be otherwise ; or a royal fool, who has 
just mind enough to know that dress cannot change his per- 
sonal identity ; or give me one of the real order of Goncinnus, 
who never attempts to reach any thing beyond his reach: but 
above all things, deliver me from the go-betweens—these so- 
ber-faced, shallow-pated, sentimental, pedantick gentry, who 
are, to say the least, as numerous as the Concinnians. Of 
getting one of the first class, I frankly tell you, I despair: 
thegjgare a sort of rarity. that can be possessed by but few. : 
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The second class are a kind of fickle, winged ani 
you must take flying, as they seldom light long ggough to aim 
an arrow at them—are not very desirable when Waken—and, 
upon the whole, costmore than they are worth. The third 
class are tractable enough and, with a single curl, can be de- 
coyed by dozens. Convenience therefore, as well as amuse- 
ment, dictated my choice, and | remain and hope to remain 
insensible to your satire. 


l, which 


I have however, one favour to beg of you, which I am en- 
couraged to do from your own promise: I esteem the compa- 
ny of the gentleman I have described, an annoyance, or, to 
bring my case exactly within your promise, @ grievance. 
Pray deliver me from him, and suffer me henceforth to enjoy 
my choice without molestation. 

Yours, &c. A SUBSCRIBERESS. 


at Oe 


An Ode supposed to have been sung at Niagara Falls, on an anniversary of our 
Independence. 


I. 


O’er the blue swelling sky with a heavenly ray 
The sun shines serene on this glorious day, 

And the flag of Columbia waves o’er the steep, 
Where Niagara pours all its floods in the deep. 


I. 


Let the roar of the cannon—the blast of the horn, 

Usher in with their wild notes the glorious morn : 

Let the toast of warm hearts be drank round for the brave 
Who defended our flag on Ontario’s wave. 


Ill, 


Let England exult in the fire of her tars, 

We can boast braver souls ‘neath the blaze of our stars ; 
Hearts that glow when the cannon resounding afar, 
Gives the signal of battle, the clangor of war. 


IV. 


On the billow of ocean to glory they sail, 
While the stars proudly float en the wild blowing gale, 

And a halo encircles the brow of the brave, | . 
When to triumph they march on Ontario’s wave. 
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V. 
cannon resound—let the trumpet be blow#, 
e demon of war o’er the ocean has flown, 
And Peace with her olive wreath honours the brave, 
Who fought for their homes on Ontario’s wave. 


VI. 
Let the banner of blood on the wind be unfurl’d, 
And the tempest of discord o’ershadow the world, 


Let Peace with her angel of Mercy be fled, 
And Murder exult in the groan of the dead. | 


VII. 


When the trumpet and drum give the signal of war 
The spirit of freedom shall kindle her star— 

Shall clothe with her mantle of glory the brave, 
Or rock them to rest, on Ontario’s wave. 


Vilt. 


They shall! march to her foes by her beacon’s red light, 
And conquer or die in the glorious fight, 

And Honour shall dig for the sailor a grave, 

Or light him to fame on Ontario’s wave. 


IX. 


Then exult in the day when our nation was born, 
Raise the shout of delight—wind the blast of the hora— 


* Peal the roll of the drum—let the cannon’s loud roar 


Resound with the torrent that lashes the shore. 


X. 


Should Britain insult us, our Eagle should fly, 
Encircled with stars on our flag through the sky, 
From the mouth of the cannon the free and the brave 
Shall reply to our foes on Ontario’s wave. 


ALFRED. 
eet 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Morpheus shall be inserted in our next. 
H's address to the rose shall ’ere long be admitted. 
The tour of Stugfle Vantiptap, Esq. is under consideration. 
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